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Some FACTS atout 
VAT DYES 


HE only known vat colors forty years ago were indigo and 

its substitution products. The first anthraquinone deriva- 
tive was developed in Europe in 1901—followed in 1905 by 
the thioindigoids. During the ensuing decade, many new fast 
colors were uncovered. Their advent broadened the oppor- 
tunities of the textile industry by permitting the production 
of colored goods of hitherto unobtainable fastness. 


Because of the urgent industrial need for vat dyes, Du Pont 
started active research in this field in 1916. Indigo was the 
first color to appear in 1917. 


The lack of raw materials necessary for synthesizing vat 
colors proved a barrier to rapid progress. The first successful 
American production of anthraquinone colors took place in 
1919. Today, Du Pont is the largest producer of vat dyes in 
America. 

The range now includes 185 products marketed under the 
registered trade-marks of: 


“PONSOL”’—“LEUCOSOL”—"SULFANTHRENE” 


The area in which they are produced comprises 300,000 
ICIAL PUBLICATION 


square feet in one of the largest structures of its kind. Their 

of the manufacture is highly complicated. Many individual colors 

a require as high as twenty complete chemical operations. The 

DRO For quality in time involved in the complete finishing of a vat color varies 
CEEDINGS color, there be specifically with the color, but three to five weeks of contin- 
nothing finer uous operation are generally required. The most careful 

supervision during production is constantly exercised. Dyes 
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Washing Dirty Linen* 


KENNETH H. BARNARD** 


ENTLEMEN, with your permission I propose 

this afternoon to wash a little dirty linen in pub- 

lic:—To drag a few skeletons out of the closet, 
as it were, with the hope that by the time we get through, 
some things which were a bit soiled, may be made clean 
again. 

The things that I refer to, thus unpleasantly, are the fact 
that in the past a favorite alibi of a textile manufacturer 
when a garment that failed in service was returned to him, 
was to blame this on some laundry. And on your side, I 
suspect that in a similar case when confronted by an irate 
customer with a damaged dress in her hand, you have put 
the finger on the textile manufacturer as a conscienceless 
scamp, selling light weight shoddy fabrics printed with 
colors that would not last through a heavy dew. Now there 
has been in the past just enough basis in fact to make this 
mud slinging stick. I know that cheap colors have been 
used on sleazy goods and I suspect that any laundries using 
chemicals as caustic 


strong as chlorine 


soda and may 
occasionally get too heavy a charge in sometimes in their 
wheels. 

Our respective industries are too big to let this sort of 
thing continue. The textile industry is so old that it reaches 
back to ages past before history was even written, but 
passed down by word of mouth. Your industry is so 
modern that no doubt some of you here can remember when 
the first “‘steam laundry” came to your communities. The 
first association of laundry owners in America was formed 
in my home town in Lawrence, Mass., in 1880 and in a few 
short years, has grown to an industry with an annual turn- 
over of better than a half billion dollars. Two centuries ago 
most clothes were made of wool and as the folks then rarely 
took a bath themselves, they did not worry much about 
Washing their clothes and these wore out rather than 
washed out. Even today in other lands some folks wash 
clothes by beating them on a wet rock and some folks here 
sometimes have thought you did something of the kind too. 
But instead of casting any further verbal rocks at each 


other, the wisdom of cooperating on our mutual problems is 
* Pre sented at meeting, New Jersey Laundry Owners Associa- 
tion, Newark, N. J., April 4, 1940. 
** Chief Chemist, Pacific Mills. 
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certainly a better solution and assures us both of a better 


reaction from our customers. After all, your customer 


and mine is one and the same person. In fact, our mutual 
The 


manufacturers who make the textiles into garments repre- 


relations are much like the old three legged stool. 
sent one leg: the second is the public who buys them and 
wears them, and the third leg is the laundry who cleans 
them up and makes them fresh and new again. Each leg 
is absolutely dependent upon the other two to preserve the 
balance of successful and continuous operation. We cannot 
exist without a customer or fabrics that are discarded with- 
out being washed. The public has certainly got to have 
clothes and wants clean clothes, and the laundries need 
cloth to wash and the public to pay for the washing, so I 
should like to discuss for a few moments some of the points 
on which we can cooperate together. 

I believe there are two trends on tendencies which are 
making these complaints less frequent. These trends are 
first: A continued improvement in the quality of the dye- 
stuffs and second: A better understanding by everyone of 
our mutual problems. 


Even within my short memory, I have seen draperies 
printed, first with basic colors, brilliant, but of poor light 
and wash fastness, later, dyed with D and D colors of 
fair wash fastness, but poor light fastness and recently, with 
vats of excellent wash and light fastness. Tomorrow's drap- 
eries are likely to be made of colored glass similar to the 
samples displayed here which, like stained glass windows 
in our old cathedrals, may last for centuries unchanged. 
Of course, like everything else, the improvement in the 
quality of dyestuffs generally means added cost, but it is 
cheaper to a consumer in the long run. Incidentally, some 
of the finest colors in the world are made right here in the 
U.S.A. and one result of the first World War was to make 
us independent of foreign sources. 

The second factor that promotes better serviceability in 
modern garments and reduced complaints is better educa- 
tion. We know better what we are making and using 


through our various research laboratories and you know 


better how to wash fabrics through your fine laundry 


institute at Joliet, Illinois. Furthermore, the public is be- 
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ing educated as to what to expect from both of us. Quite 
an effective step in this direction from their standpoint is 
the growing use of specifications, by customers requiring 
us to furnish cloth passing certain minimum standards of 
strength, tearing resistance, count, weight, shrinkage and 
fastness of colors. This movement is being accelerated by 
various government agencies, the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, the Bureau of Standards; by numerous national 
associations such as the American Society for Testing 
Materials, the American Standards Association, the Fed- 
erated Women's Club; and by numerous large stores such 
as Macy’s and Wanamaker’s. While the textile manufac- 
turer knows perfectly well what fastness to expect from the 
colors he uses, a great deal of this information never reaches 
the customer as it has to travel a circuitous route through 
the store buyer, the department manager, down to the sales 
lady at the counter and then to the customer. A new scheme 
to get this information directly to the customer is for us to 
supply hang-tags for the garments made up from our fab- 
rics, which will show at a glance just what to expect from 
each color used. For example, the fastest colors made 
might bear a gold label; good fastness, a blue label ; medium 
fastness, a red label and no claim for fastness, white. 
Together with the labels would be given for the asking, the 
methods and standards used so that our claims could always 
be checked, the net result being that when a customer, 
through economy, buys a cheap color, he will know just 
what to expect of its fastness and also when he is looking 
for the fastest colors and highest quality, he will under- 
stand better why he is asked to pay more money for them. 

So much for today’s textiles, what of tomorrow’s? Dur- 
ing the past few years, the total consumption of cotton in 
this country is standing still at three billion pounds! The 
use of wool is declining and the use of silk in woven textiles 
is nearly obsolete. However, any decline in the use of older 
natural fibers is more than off-set by the constantly expand- 
ing use of rayon and other synthetic fibers whose consump- 
tion is doubling every ten years or less. The earlier rayons 
were continuous filament, but the fastest growing fiber to- 
day is the staple of spun rayon which is merely the filament 
fiber cut into lengths and sometimes given a crimp, so that 
this material can be spun on the usual cotton or wool 
machinery. The result is a fabric which has much of the 
soft, wooly hand and appearance associated with real wool. 

Of course, the trouble with rayons in the past from a 
laundering standpoint is that much of it has been recom- 
mended for dry-cleaning rather than washing. There are 
two reasons for this: First, that rayons lose about half their 
strength when wet and secondly: the colors used on them 
are not sufficiently wash-fast, although fairly light fast. 
Today, both of these defects from your standpoint are be- 
ing corrected. By stretch spinning, the rayon manufacturers 
are getting stronger products and the rayon finishers can 
double the wet strength of the weaker rayons by treatment 
with resins. Furthermore, the finishers are working on the 
use of faster colors with rayon. 


Along the same line, there has arisen in the last two 
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or three years some newly developed fibers which are tech- 
nically not rayon at all since they are not made from cellu- 
lose. One of these is nylon, a polyamid made by du Pont 
from coal, air and water. As it contains nitrogen, it re- 
sembles silk chemically more closely than cotton and is the 
first synthetic fiber that is truly elastic and that is actually 
stronger than the natural fibers. These two properties make 
it most suitable for silk stockings which require great 
strength and elasticity. 

Vinyon differs chemically again from either nylon or the 
ordinary rayons being a polyvinyl resin. Its high percent- 
age of chlorine renders it very inert chemically which is one 
of its unique properties. It can withstand even the strong- 
est acids and is of course, indifferent to water. It possesses 
great strength and one of its first applications was in fish 
lines and nets and in this connection might find a favorable 
use in your laundries for net bags. However, it is rather 
sensitive to heat and in boiling water tends to contract and 
fuse together, so that care would have to be exercised in 
this direction. The raw material for vinyon is made by 
Carbide and Carbon Chemical Company and the American 
Viscose Company is processing it into yarn. Neither vinyon 
nor nylon has yet reached commercial application into 
woven fabrics, although nylon is being used in large qual- 
ities for ladies’ stockings and it takes no prophet to predict 
that both these fibers will meet with effective uses. 

Still a third new fabric material is glass, a product of the 
Fiberglas Corporation. To the eye and hand, glass fabrics 
have the soft, shiny appearance of rayon, but they are 
actually made out of glass marbles, much the size and shape 
of those which your small boy starts out with this Spring. 
These are melted in a furnace and the molten glass forced 
through an electrically heated plate, perforated with a 
hundred or more tiny holes, perhaps one-tenth the diameter 
of the human hand. The glass comes out in cobwebby 
threads, solidified by cooling in the air and these are loosely 
spun together into a glass thread of great fineness. Glass 
yarns possess little elasticity, but great strength. They are 
inert to chemical action and are of course, absolutely non- 
inflammable. Like a glass rod, they are sensitive to abra- 
sion and therefore, are being utilized first in draperies, 
curtains, awnings, chemical filters, etc. Possibly in your 
industry, glass fabrics may be used for press cloths. Glass 
fabrics are not recommended for their launderability, but 
they can be cleaned by simply rinsing in hot water and soap, 
but squeezing and twisting them is tabooed. Perhaps the 
best way to clean them is to wipe them off with a damp 
rag as one would clean a glass tray. 

With the exception of glass, these new fibers are not in 
production yet in any quantity for woven fabrics, so that 
the gray hairs which you can safely count on when they do 
come, will be postponed another year or two at least. We 
are actually weaving glass fabrics in a commercial way at 
Lawrence and we are also working hard to improve the 
present cotton fabrics through the use of resins or chemical 
treatments which give added strength and wearability. A 


(Concluded on page 283) 
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Developments in 


Mold and Mildew Prevention“ 


W. A. STRINGFELLOW** 


HERE has been a great deal of information written 

and spoken about mold and mildew in general, their 

effects on textiles, their properties, and the methods 
for their control and prevention. This paper deals prin- 
cipally with placing before you a few methods of prevention 
by chemical antispetic application, and a test method to 
provide evaluation of the efficiency of treatments. 

There has appeared in the comparatively recent past, 
considerable agitation and propaganda activity relative to 
the antiseptic treatment of various types of materials and 
fabrics, under brand names. These propaganda activities 
have aided considerably in arousing the interest of manu- 
facturers and consumers in the field of mold and mildew, 
as well as bacteria prevention and control. The general 
public is becoming more and more “organism conscious.” 

The respective merits of these various treatments will 
not be discussed herein; suffice to say that to the extent of 
our knowledge, they all consist of chemical treatments of 
one form or another. Their basic purpose is the elimina- 
tion or minimizing of the damaging effects of molds and 
bacteria, with respect to the materials or fabrics to which 
they are applied. 

The efficiency of an antiseptic treatment is ultimately 
determined by actual usage, although there are certain 
accelerated tests used in order to obtain results in a shorter 
time. There are quite a number of these tests and results 
often vary from laboratory to laboratory performing them. 
This can be readily understood when it is realized that 
methods of inoculation, types of organisms used, methods 
of incubation and kinds of exposure, may vary widely. It 
has also been found that there is some latitude in the inter- 
pretation of the results of the accelerated laboratory tests. 

An important angle of our work has been in connection 
with increasing the resistance to attack by mold and 
mildew, of materials which are subjected to outdoor weather 
exposure. These materials are principally canvas, duck, 
drill and allied fabrics. Effort was first directed toward 
the establishment of a test method which could be main- 
tained reasonably standard and would enable results to be 
obtained which would give reproducible indication of the 
mildew and mold resistance of fabrics to be used outdoors. 
It was early realized that one of the primary influences 
affecting the degree of resistance in a fabric exposed out- 


* Presented at meeting, Southeastern Section, January 27, 1940. 
** Ciba Company, Inc. 
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doors, would be the action of rainwater. The first tests 
were therefore arranged so as to subject samples to be 
tested, to immersion in water for stated periods before inoe- 
ulation with an active micro-organism. A number of chemi- 
cal treatments were found to be able to withstand the water 
immersion test and subsequent inoculation and incubation, 


without allowing any growth of micro-organisms. 


As would be supposed, the principal attributes of a 
fungicide to withstand this treatment are water-insolubility 
and applicability to the fabric. Proceeding with the experi- 
mental work, it was soon determined that by simulating 
rainfall action, i.e. a falling or beating action of water as 
contrasted with simple immersion, a totally different series 
of results were obtained. We were unable to find one 
fungicidal impregnation or treatment on cloth which would 
withstand this simulated rainfall action for a period of 
twenty-four hours, without supporting mold growth upon 
subsequent inoculation and incubation. Some of the im- 
pregnations or treatments tested would not even stand one 
hour’s subjection to the shower test. Others would stand 
four, six, eight, twelve hours, as the case may be, but none 
was found which would withstand the action of a twenty- 
four hour spray. The beating action of the water for this 
length of time removed all or sufficient of the preservative 
material used in the impregnation so that the fabric would 
not withstand inoculation and subsequent incubation with- 
out supporting good mold growth. 

The apparatus used in the shower test consists of an 
ordinary showerhead of the portable type, attached to a 
continuous supply of water, at forty-five pounds pressure, 
from an overhead standpipe. The showerhead, when tests 
are in progress, is surrounded by an ordinary portable gal- 
vanized iron cabinet supported on legs. (Figure 1.) The 
cabinet is open at top and bottom, with dimensions of 20 
inches by 16 inches by 48 inches in height. The over-all 
height is 53 inches, including the legs. The samples are 
placed flat upon a screen which is 46! 
showerhead. The 5/16 inch 
square mesh, and slides in and out of the cabinet by means 


of a slot in the sides of the cabinet wall. This provides 


5 inches below the 


(Figure 2.) screen is of 


access for inserting, removing or inspecting the samples 
as desired. The whole cabinet is placed in a laboratory) 
sink when in operation and removed when not in use 
Standard tests usually run from six to twenty-four hours 


exposure to the shower spray, the time varying according t 
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Figure 1 


the degree of permanence the sample is desired to possess. 
It has been determined by metering that one cubic foot of 
water is sprayed from the showerhead on an average of 
every two minutes. Calculating the pattern of the shower 
at the distance from the showerhead to the screen upon 
which the samples are placed, and allowing for the water 
which impinges on the sides of the cabinet, since this does 
not fall on the samples, there is an average precipitation 
of water on the samples of two inches per minute, per 
square inch of area. 

It can readily be seen that this test is an exceedingly 
drastic one, and it was intentionally so made. It is believed 
that a fungicidal treatment of cloth which would withstand 
this showering and then show no growth of mildew on sub- 
sequent inoculation and incubation, would provide a cloth 
which should fully withstand conditions of field exposure. 
These conditions of field exposure vary widely also, but it 
is the consensus of opinion that certain sections of the coun- 
try represent, by their geographical location, conditions 
which are extreme. Some of these sections are, for in- 
stance, the Florida Everglades, portions of Louisiana and 
the section in the neighborhood of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. These sections are good ones for test exposure. 

It is exceedingly difficult to correlate laboratory tests 
with field exposure tests with any degree of accuracy. It 
was consequently decided to adopt the stringent laboratory 
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Figure 2 


shower test with subsequent inoculation and incubation of 
an active micro-organism, so as to obtain results which 
might compare as favorably as possible with the most 
drastic field exposure conditions 
From a text book of Geology by Longwell, Knopf and 
Flint, rainfall data is given as follows: 
Average rainfall in U.S.A.— 
Western Washington, North and South Carolina and edge 
of Gulf States—60-70 inches. 
New England and Atlantic Coast States, including the 
Eastern part of New York, most of Pennsylvania, 
40-50 inches. 


-50-60 inches. 


Virginia and Kentucky 
Southern States 
Western States—10-20 inches. 

The maximum precipitation recorded is 500 inches per 
year, which some parts of India are said to receive. 

We are at present conducting field trials, and although 
they have not yet run a year, the reports from them indicate 
that our laboratory tests are decidedly more severe than the 
conditions actually encountered in the field, for this length 
of time at least. 

After the samples have been showered, they are then 
inoculated with an active fungus growth and incubated for 
two to three weeks under standard conditions of tempera- 
ture and humidity. A great deal of time was devoted to- 
ward developing a method for this test which would com 
pare and coincide with the stringency of the shower test. 
Messrs. Thom, Humfeld and Holman conducted a study of 
various cellulose-destroying organisms and in 1934 pub- 
lished a paper on their work (American Dyestuff Reporter, 
October 22, 1934 title 
Resistance of Outdoor 


“Laboratory Tests for Mildew 
Cotton their 
studies, a strain of Chaetomium globosum was selected as 


Fabrics.) From 
the most satisfactory one for use in testing the mildew 
resistance of fabrics for outdoor purposes. This organism 
is a rapid cellulose destroyer and has been found as a com- 
mon cause of damage and destruction of awnings, paulins, 
bags, tents, etc. It was consequently selected for our tests. 

Various methods of inoculation of the cloth samples by 
the organism were tried, and finally the so-called “grafting” 


method was adopted. In this method the cloth samples 
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are laid in direct contact with young mycelia of fresh cul- 
tures of the organism. These cultures are prepared in Petri 
dishes on a medium consisting of the following formula :— 


1,000 ml. Water 
15 gr. Agar 
6 gr. Maltose 
2 gr. Beef Extract 


The samples are allowed to remain in contact with the cul- 
tures for forty-eight hours. At the end of this time they 
are removed and placed, right side up, in other Petri dishes 
on a medium which is prepared to contain no source of 
assimilable carbon. The cloth must therefore furnish the 
energy material for the organism, and any growth obtained 
can be taken to be on the cellulose and not on the medium. 
This method is also in accord with that as outlined in the 
paper mentioned hithertofore. 

The composition of the medium as used in our labora- 
tories is :— 


Distilled Water ......... 1,000 ml. 


jr)” 2) ad re eae ar ae 3.00 gms. 
i OL | ee ea 0.54 gms. 
Ma? 4:8. dae tdanas ian 0.46 gms 
POM M80 Ab coray cope heer 0.25 gms. 
Me te oe yee Acer 0.25 gms 
BIO  inkr aks uutel chiee tuscan 0.01 gms. 
PRIN ccc sedi ieh dss OSA OR 5.00 gms. 


This composition gives a pH of 6.8=. The variation away 
from 6.8 is very slight and consequently is not corrected 
further for our purposes. 

The Petri dishes containing the samples are then placed 
in an incubation chamber and are allowed to incubate for 
two to three weeks at a temperature of 85° F. The tests are 
usually run in triplicate, for comparison purposes. Usual 
methods for the sterilization of the medium and the con- 
tainers are followed. At the end of the incubation period, 
the samples are inspected for evidences of organism growth. 

No attempts have been made by our laboratories to 
correlate the results of our tests with tensile strength meas- 
urements. Our efforts have been directed almost entirely 
toward developing a treatment for cloth which would with- 
stand the test as outlined and not support mildew or mold 
growth. This aim has been successfully accomplished both 
in the laboratory and in plant trials by the following treat- 
ment, for which patent applications have been filed. 

The cloth, in open width, is first impregnated with a 
solution of sodium pentachlorphenate (Dowicide G), so 
that at least 3 per cent based on the dry weight of the cloth 
is retained. If, for example, the cloth takes up the solution 
to the extent of 100 per cent of its dry weight, it would 
be necessary to use a 3 per cent solution by volume of 
sodium pentachlorphenate, in order to retain the minimum 
amount required. Sodium pentachlorphenate is readily 
soluble in water, but has no affinity for or substantivity to 
the cloth. After impregnating, the cloth should be given a 
good nip through squeeze rolls to remove the excess liquor 
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a 
and assist in the penetration. The excess liquor should be 
allowed to flow back into the impregnating bath. The cloth, 
without drying ,is then entered, also in the open width, 
into a bath containing a solution of lead acetate (sugar of 
lead) which has been made alkaline with the addition of a 
slight amount of caustic soda. The concentration of lead 
acetate to be used is calculated slightly in excess of that 
necessary to convert the sodium pentachlorphenate into 
lead pentachlorphenate. (See Figure 3.) For a 3 per cent 


om. 


C/ 4 0 ' C/ 


Cl 0d ClO C/ 


C/ Ci CI Ci CI C/ 


Cl Gi Ci 
Figure 3 


solution of sodium pentachlorphenate we recommend the 
use of a 2% per cent solution of lead acetate plus 0.25 per 
cent solution of dry caustic soda, 76 per cent Na,O. The 


of the total weight of the solutions. The cloth is given a 
good squeeze after emerging from the lead acetate bath, 
and may then be dried, without washing, in the air or 
under heat. 

If it is found that the pick-up of solution by the cloth 
is only to the extent of 50 per cent based on the dry weight 


of the cloth, then the amounts of chemicals used must be | 


increased proportionately. 


lieved that when temperatures can be obtained in the neigh- 
130° F., better penetration of the cloth is 
assured. The speed of the cloth through the solutions will 
vary with the type of equipment used. An average in the 


borhood of 


trials performed has been about 25-30 yards per minute. 
It is desirable that the cloth be entered dry into the sodium 
pentachlorphenate solution and it is necessary that it be wet 
through upon emergence from the sodium pentachlor- 
phenate solution. 

It has been found that full and complete contact of the 
cloth with the lead acetate solution is required. The reac- 
tion does not take place instantaneously and a little time is 
necessary for it to complete. The quantity of caustic soda 
recommended should not be reduced. A slight excess of 
the recommended amount has been found to do no harm, 
but reduced amounts will definitely affect the reaction dis- 
advantageously. If the recommendations are not followed 


in these respects, free pentachlorphenol is apt to be formed 
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percentages of solution given are calculated on the basis | 


The temperature of the solutions does not seem to affect 
the end results. Trials have been run with temperatures 
of the solutions varying from 80° F. to 140° F. It is be- 
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instead of the lead pentachlorphenate. This free penta- 
chlorphenol will wash out upon exposure to the shower test 
and therefore no permanence to the treatment is obtained. 

By this method, the lead pentachlorphenate formed in 
situ upon the cloth, is deposited in the interstices in a very 
fine state of subdivision which is extremely resistant to 
removal by the beating action of rainfall. In addition to 
this deposition, the cotton material seems to exert some- 
what of a preferential absorption for this lead salt. This 
does not appear to hold true with the salts of other metals. 
Lead pentachlorphenate is also extremely insoluble in 
water. 

The most suitable equipment for the application of this 
process is very simple and can be found in practically any 
piece goods wet-processing plant. An ordinary mangle 
equipped with squeeze rolls is all that is required, provided 
the cloth gets the opportunity to receive three or four im- 
mersions prior to the squeezing. This is in order that it 
can become fairly wetted with the sodium pentachlorphenate 
solution. After the first impregnation the cloth may be 
plaited down in trucks and then given the second impregna- 
tion in the same mangle if so desired, after cleaning it 
thoroughly. A much better arrangement of machinery, if 


—*¢ 


possible to obtain it, would be to use two mangles of the 
type described, hooked together one in front of the other, 
thus making a continuous operation out of the two impreg- 
nations, with the consequent saving in time and labor, 

It can be stated that a reasonably simple and accurate 
method of check analysis for formation of lead penta- 
chlorphenate on the cloth has been devised by Mr. G. F. 
Shoemaker, Mycologist, Ciba Company Laboratories. This 
method is available to those who are interested, and will 
be published shortly. 

It should be borne in mind that the process just de- 
scribed is up to the present time, only applicable to cloth, 
and is chiefly recommended for cotton fabrics which are 
to be subjected to outdoor exposure. For other forms of 
textiles, such as yarns, raw stock, etc., and for other mate- 
rials, such as leather and paper, processes are in use in- 
volving others in the series of halogenated and phenylated 
phenols. These compounds are manufactured by The Dow 
Chemical Company and are known to the trade as Dowi- 
cides. An extensive range of preservation problems has 
been met and successfully solved by the use of these chemi- 
cal compounds. 


& ante 


Textone’ 


DR. G. P. VINCENT** 


N the late twenties, our research laboratories noticed 
that in the list of possible oxidizing agents, the chlorites 
were being completely neglected. 
You are all familiar with hypochlorite, which is used in 
your industry under the name “Chemic.” 
for it is NaClO when made as a sodium salt. 


The formula 
You are all, 
also, familiar with the general methods of manufacture 
which usually constitute chlorination of caustic, or a mix- 
ture of caustic and soda ash. 
is not a difficult operation. 


The manufacture of Chemic 


When chlorite is made as a sodium salt, it has the 
formula, NaClO,. In other words, it is the same as Chemic 
or sodium hypochlorite except that each molecule con- 
tains an extra atom of oxygen. One might presume, be- 
cause of this similarity, that the two compounds would be- 
have essentially the same under bleaching operations. This, 
however, is not the case, as we will discuss later. 

Returning for the moment to the history of this mate- 
rial, it has been known for a long time. It has, how- 
ever, never been commercially available, probably because 





*Presented at meeting, Piedmont Section, February 10, 
“Textone” is a registered trade-mark of the Mathieson 


Works, Inc. 
**Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


1940. 
Alkali 
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specific uses for it were not known; also, because it is 
difficult and expensive to manufacture. Our laboratories 
made chlorite by the methods described in the textbooks, 
and studied its properties. They found very early in this 
study that acid solutions bleached cellulose with no degra- 
dation. 

You gentlemen, of course, bleach cellulose every day 
with Chemic and experience no appreciable degradation. 
To accomplish this, you observe a certain amount of care 
and control or this would not be the case. 
of chlorite, 


Acid solutions 


however, will cause no degradation, even 


In other words, the 
amount of acid, temperature and quantity of chlorite is 


though control is almost eliminated. 


unimportant as far as degradation is concerned. You are 
quite familiar with the fact that if cellulose is heated to a 
high temperature in the presence of extremely strong 
acid, injury will occur. If this is done in the presence of 
chlorite, the injury occurring will be no greater than if 
chlorite had been absent. Making this specific, one would 
not wish to boil cellulose with tenth normal hydrochloric 
acid, with or without chlorite. Under acid conditions of 
pH 3 and greater, cellulose is not injured and the presence 
of chlorite does not change this. This seemed a valuable 


yroperty of a bleaching agent and one that was certainly 
pro] , £ ag b 
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not true of chlorine-containing bleaching agents then avail- 
able. 

It was also determined that the compound was stable 
in the solid and solution forms. Weak solutions of 
chlorite, if not protected from the light, will decompose 
on standing sufficiently so that they cannot be used for 
analytical purposes. However, solutions prepared for com- 
mercial oxidizing cr bleaching processes can be considered 
extremely stable. We have had solutions in our labora- 
tories over a period of ten years, which have lost no meas- 
urable oxidizing value. These have usually been kept in 
cabinets which exclude light, but no particular effort has 
been made to do this. 

Chlorite is 
property. 


which is another valuable 
The sodium salt dissolves in water at 20° C. to 
the extent of about 40 per cent by weight. 

These properties were considered to be sufficiently in- 
teresting so that a program work was started to 
discover a better and cheaper method of making the mate- 
rial than was then known. 


very soluble, 


of 


This research was considered 
successful at the end of 1933, but two important prob- 
lems still remained. The process of manufacture devel- 
oped by research had to be reduced to practical manufac- 
turing conditions and markets for the product had to be 
obtained. Our engineers handled the first problem suc- 
cessfully and our development department has made prog- 
ress in determining uses. 

It is the application of chlorite to your industry in which 
we are particularly interested this afternoon. <A suitable 
trade name was selected for the textile industry, and you 
are familiar with this as “Textone.”” We were not en- 
couraged at first to study the application of this prcduct 
in the textile industry because in spite of our manufactur- 
ing research, the compound still is expensive to make com- 
pared to the simple manufacture of hypochlorite. You 
were using hypochlorite very successfully as a bleaching 
agent and we could nct at first see how we could com- 
pete with this product. We knew that Textone had ad- 
vantages which were not present in the hypochlorite proc- 
esses, but these, on the surface, did not seem to warrant 
the extra expense necessary in using Textone. 
~ We, however, found several real uses with the aid of 
your excellent cooperation which weuld have been difficult 
for us to have done alone. 

You are probably familiar with the majority of these 
uses as some attention has been given to them in recent 
publications, particularly, in the October 2, 1939 issue of 
AMERICAN DyeEsTUFF REPORTER in an article entitled, “A 
New Oxidizing Agent for the Treatment of Textiles.” 
This paper was presented by Mr. MacMahon and Mr. 
Dubeau at the Boston meeting last Fall. I will briefly 
summarize the main points of it here. 

We found very soon in our work, that textile men were 
extremely interested in treating some of their fabrics in 
acid, or at the neutral point, rather than in alkaline baths. 
This had usually been impossible previously. The develop- 
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ment of synthetic detergents which operate successfully 
on the acid side immediately suggested the possibility of 
scouring and bleaching in an acid solution in one opera- 
tion. This was a happy thought at the time because of the 
necessity of developing new methods of treatment for the 
spun rayon and spun raycn mixtures which were becoming 
increasingly prevalent. These fabrics, in many plants, 
were being treated to a scouring operation and, after the 
necessary washings, were bleached if they were to be fin- 
ished white, or dyed in pastel shades. If the dye was to be 
quite dark, bleaching could often be eliminated. 

It seemed somewhat ambitious to expect to replace com- 
pounds as cheap as soap and Chemic with synthetic deter- 
gents and Textone in this cperation. It was nevertheless 
tried, and found that when the goods had to be bleached, 
the saving was very great because of the shorter time 
involved. 

Work on pigmented rayon fabrics also gave similar 
results. The time saving involved was sometimes suffi- 
cient so that even though inexpensive chemicals had been 
replaced by costlier ones, the price cf Textone could have 
been $13.00 a Ib. and the process would have still cost the 
operator no more than the one previously used. 

In case of fabrics where bleaching had not been prey- 
iously necessary, the saving was, of course, less, but in 
the work we have done it never cost the plant more than 
the old process. It, also, had on such fabrics, a decisive 
advantage which appeared as more even dyeing and less 
rejects because of this. Fabrics of this type were so treated 
that they received only a partial bleach. This, many op- 
erators thought, resulted in a brighter shade as an addi- 
tional advantage to the even dyeing accomplished. Treat- 
ing fabrics in this combined scouring and bleaching Tex- 
tone process which were not previously bleached, there- 
fore, gave results comparable to the old in cost, plus the 
advantages mentioned. 

Another advantage on a specific type of fabric results 
in the treatment of cellulose acetate rayon. As is well 
known by all of you, alkali saponifies the acetyl groups, 
where with the use of Textone no control is needed to 
prevent this from occurring as the operation is carried 
out in an acid medium. 

I would like to interject a personal thought here to say 
that I have often wondered if the “sawing” effect on a 
person’s neck of starchless collars containing acetate, 
could not be minimized, or eliminated, by having this fab- 
ric prepared by the Textone process and possibly using 
If this 
should be the cause, it would certainly add to cne’s com- 
fort. 


a modification of the same process for laundering. 


With these few remarks, I would like to leave the com- 
bined scouring and bleaching process and discuss the other 
main application of Textone in your industry. This is the 
use of the material in the kier. We have been 
considerable experimental work with this and, 


hrough 
as you 
know, proving the advantage of a material in the kiering 
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I feel now 
that we are on solid ground and have a real contribution 
in this field. 


operation is not the easiest thing in the world. 
to Make 

The DyesturF REPORTER article previously mentioned, 
d this in detail and I will only mention some of 
re important pcints. 


discuss 
the m In most of the kiering proc- 
we recommend from 1-1'% Ibs. of Textone per 1,000 
Ibs. of goods. 


of 10 15 lbs. 


for this additicnal expense unless a real advantage is ob- 


esses, 
In a 5-ton kier, this means an addition 
It is obvious you are not going to stand 
tained. In the laboratory it is easy to demonstrate that 
Textone is an efficient desize when added to your regular 
We have not been anxious to sell Textone 
for this use alone. 


kiering liquor. 
You have excellent desizing agents 
prepared by most reputable concerns at fair prices; there- 
fore, we Icoked further for other advantages from its use 
in the kier. 

One of the first problems we encountered with which 
some textile men were vitally concerned, was involved 
with a greige acid sour. The cost of the acid, of course, 
is not great, but in some mills, if equipment used for this 
sour could be utilized in other operaticns, the flow of the 
cloth through the mill would be much more satisfactory 
and would save considerable time. We tried eliminating 
the acid sour, replacing it with Textone in the kier—for 
no other reason in the world except certain textile men 
wished to try it. To our own amazement, it proved very 
satisfactory. In this particular mill, it meant that several 
men, including the foreman, could leave at the regular 
quitting hour whereas previously they had to remain sev- 
eral hours in the evening to finish necessary operations. 

At the time, we could not satisfactorily explain why 
this worked. 

We also found that on certain types of gcods, which 
might require a double boil, the presence of Textone in 
the first boil made the second boil unnecessary. 

Another advantage which we began to note was sup- 
posedly more even dyeing. We have an excellent print 
works using the process for this reason alone. The man- 
ager of this company has stated that the elimination of 
dyeing difficulties more than pays for the cost of the Tex- 
tone, and he would use it for this alone even though at 
the moment, he is eliminating pre-kier treatments and has 
materially reduced the concentration of Chemic in the 
bleaching operation. 

We now believe we understand some of the reasons why 
the advantages mentioned result. You know that a small 
amount of size in your goods will not affect dyeing if this 
size is very evenly distributed. We feel that the solubiliz- 
ing of the size in the kier by Textone, which is accom- 
plished without any effect on the fabric, accounts for much 
of the even dyeing resulting. Textone not only removes 
the size, but if any size should remain from any desizing 


operations, Textone will tend to distribute it evenly 
throughout the gocds. 
It is our belief that Textone oxidizes many of the 
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naturally occurring waxes and pectins in the cellulose, 
which tends to solubilize them and make for a more even 
piece of goods. This, as I said, is our belief and it is 
borne out by many months of practical results, but we 
have no actual experimental findings on this point to 
substantiate it. 

Minor interesting additional uses which have been 
developed include the use of Textone to obtain more even 
mercerization. This is accomplished by running the 
goods, previous to mercerization, through a solution con- 
iaining about 29-30 ounces of Textone for each 1,000 gal- 
lons of water, made just slightly acid with acetic or 
imuriatic, at a temperature of 175-185° C. The goods are 
ihen squeezed out. This can be done. by employing a nip. 
They are then run directly into the mercerization caustic 
without washing. This produces a more even merceri- 
zation and «dyeing. In some cases, it may be necessary 


the amount two to three times 


io increase of Textone 
more than that mentioned. 

Textone also makes an ideal agent for stripping colors 
because it can be controlled and does not work as rapidly 
as Chemic. One can reduce the shade more easily to the 
intensity desired. We have a theory that it can also be 
used for the oxidation of vat colors, but have not done 
sufficient work on it to make recommendations. 

It can also be used to prepare a soluble starch. If 
anyone is interested in experimenting with this, I suggest 
treating starch in a slightly acid condition, employing 
1 Ib. of Textone per 100 Ibs. of starch. 

At the moment we have a small experimental plant 
making a very restricted amount of Textone for develop- 
ment purposes and limited commercial uses. We are in the 
process of erecting a large-scale plant which should be com- 
pleted by the end of the present year. 

We believe that the uses described above will be found 
valuable. We hope the property of Textone to carry on 
oxidizing reactions indefinitely without the necessity for 
careful control and with no damage to the fiber will sug- 
gest to you other uses which will aid in solving some of 
the problems with which you are confronted. 


a 
AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION 


BOUT a year ago the American Association of Tex- 

tile Chemists and Colorists joined the American 
Standards Association as an Associate member and it is 
the intenticn of the Research Committee to submit to the 
American Standards Association at an early date a num- 
ber of their standards and test methods which have been 
already worked out and in many instances adopted by 
governmental agencies. 

At a meeting of the Council of the American Standards 
Association held April 18, 1940, it was voted that the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
and the American Society for Testing Materials be in- 
vited to become members of the Advisory Committee on 
Ultimate Consumer Goods. 
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Color Comparison Devices” 
R. H. PARK** 


R. CHAIRMAN and members of the A.A.T. 

C.C., in planning this evening’s talk, I asked 

myself whether it would be best to give you a 
general account of how color comparison devices work, 
including the basic physics behind them, or whether it 
would be better to talk more particularly about some of 
the problems that we have encountered in their use. 

In this connection it seemed to me, that many of you 
were already familiar with the basic physics of color and 
colcr measurement, and that if you were not you probably 
knew where to turn for such information. Consequently 
I propose to pass rather quickly over the more general 
aspects of the subject of color comparison devices and 
devote most of my time to practical problems of use. 

As to the physics of color, as you all know light is a 
form of radiant energy similar to radio waves, although 
the lengths of waves which influence the eye, that is of 
waves constituting the visible spectrum, is only 400 to 
700 billionths of a meter instead of 200 to 600 meters 
which is the range of the broadcast band. 

You know that a clear transparent object like a piece 
of window glass transmits practically all of the light in- 
cident on it, while a white object reflects almost all of 
the light incident on it. 

You also know that a gray object is one that trans- 
mits or reflects light of all wave lengths approximately 
equally. 

A colored object, then, is one that transmits or reflects 
energy of different wave lengths differently. Stated an- 
other way we may say that it modifies the incident energy 
selectively. 

In general the precise manner in which an object modi- 
fies the radiant energy incident upon it depends gn the 
directions of illumination and viewing. However, with 
these factors fixed it may be seen that the characteristics 
of an object which determine its color may be specified 
by means of a curve or chart relating the percentage of 
energy of various wave lengths transmitted or reflected, 
under the conditions in questicn, to the numerical value 
of wave length. 

There are numerous devices on the market having an 
optical mechanism, and some sort of dial or scale, by 
means of which it is possible to obtain data on colored 
materials which are related to their transmission or re- 
flectance characteristics. 

As you know, there are two general types of instru- 
ments, the spectrophotometer, and the filter photometer. 


*Presented at meeting, R. I. Section, November 16, 1939. (Re- 
vised for publication). 
**Calco Chemical Division, American Cyanamid Co. 
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The former permits obtaining the complete curve of 
transmission or reflectance versus wave length. The latter 
gives a numerical value for each filter used, these values 
representing a weighted average over the spectrum, of 
transmission or reflectance, the weight assigned to each 
wave length being proportional to the product of source 
energy, filter transmission, and energy receptor response 
at that wave length. 

What are the reasons that have prompted an interest in 
the development of these devices? I believe that the 
major reasons may be classified about as follows: 

(a) To have a means of settling controversies in re- 
spect to degree of color equality. 

(b) To aid in the working out of formulations and 
corrections, 

(c) To allow cbtaining permanent records of color. 

(d) To permit determining chemical identity. 

(e) To afford a 
analysis. 


method of quantitative chemical 


It will be noted that only three of these items relate to 
color, There is an essential point here, namely that ab- 
sorption and reflectance properties may be measured either 
as a means of color evaluation, or as a means of chemical 
analysis, and it may be added that the latter is relatively 
much the easier of the two. 

Color equality means equality of visual sensation. 

The eye appears to contain three receptor mechanisms 
which are differently responsive to light of different wave 
lengths. Thus the eye behaves similarly to a three filter 
photometer, and hence it is possible by a suitable choice 
of filters to construct a filter photometer which will cor- 
rectly indicate extent or degree of visual color equality. 
However unless care is exercised in matching the filters 
to the type of illumination and energy receptor employed, 
satisfactory results will not be obtained. 

On the other hand, since data are available which es- 
tablish the way in which the eye responds to color stimuli 
of particular wave lengths it is also possible to start 
from the spectrophotcmeter curve and deduce degree of 
color equality by carrying out a calculation. 

There are thus two ways in which transmission or re- 
flectance photometers, broadly, whether of the spectral or 
filter type, may be used as color comparison devices. Can 
either method be made convenient and practicable? If so, 
what design features are required? 

In the first place, if we are going to settle controversies 
we have to be able to place a quantitative value on color 
differences that are just at the limit of visual perception. 
Practically this means that we must be able to detect color 
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Fig. 1—Examples of Typical Photocells 
RIGHT—Fig. 3—View of Sheldon Colorscope 


differences that are considerably smaller than the limit 
of visual perception, say down to one quarter of this 
limit at the least. 

This means, in turn, that we cannot do the job with 
any device which merely attempts to aid the eye, but that 
we must replace the eye by some other means of de- 
tecting radiant energy, such as a photocell. 

Figure 1 shows different types of commercial photo- 
cells. Are these photocells capable of doing a better job 
than the eyes of a trained colorist and if so, will the colorist 
of the future have to learn electrical engineering and 


optics ? 


The answer is that there are some jobs that the cells 
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can do better than the eye and their usefulness seems as- 


sured, hence some electrical and optical training probably 
will be useful. The colorist, however, will still need a 
well trained eye, in any case, in order to be able to handle 
the jobs that can’t be handled mechanically. 

It is important to emphasize the fact that photocells 
permit us to do some things and don’t permit us to do 
others. Thus in general it is easier to measure light shades 
with photocells than it is to measure dark shades. This 
is because the photocells have more light to work with in 
the former case. 


Fig. 2—View of 
General Electric 
Recording 
Spectrophotometer 
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Further it is relatively easier to equal the eye in meas- 
uring the extent of strength differences, than it is in 
the case of shade differences. 

Finally instruments only illuminate and view the ob- 
jects submitted to them from one, or at least a limited 
number of directions, whereas in visual examination all 
angles may be considered. 

As previously mentioned there are two general types of 
instruments to use, the spectrophotometer and _ the filter 
type instrument. The company with which I am assc- 
ciated has used both types. 
is the 


The spectrophotometer used 
General Electric recording instrument shown in 
Figure 2. 

The 
scope. 

The 
since April 1934 and the General Electric instrument since 
1935. 
modifications which have improved performance. Changes 
made to the General Electric 


filter type instrument used is the Sheldon Color- 
This is shown in Figure 3. 

Colorscope has been in use in our laboratcries 
December Soth have bcen subjected to certain 
instrument have been con- 
cerned partly with improving the speed with which data 
can be obtained and interpreted, partly in the development 
of reproducible methods of mounting samples, and partly 
in increasing the sensitivity. Changes to the Sheldon 
instrument have involved variations in method of mounting 
samples together with increase in sensitivity. 


Our experience has indicated that both instruments are 


Fig. 4—Reflectance of two skeins dyed with Direct Deep Black 

EWE. A is greener and duller, B is redder and brighter. 

The difference between A and B represents about 25 times the 
least perceptible difference. 
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of value to us, but in somewhat 


different ways. Thus 


we generally find that the Colorscope provides a more 
sensitive means of indicating the equality or difference of 
two samples than is afforded to us by means cf the spec- 
trophotometer. Often this sensitivity is not needed. For 
instance it is not needed in making comparisons, in solu- 
tion, of dye strength of pcwder samples, when there is no 
difference in shade, since we are able to measure strength 
with the spectrophotometer under these conditions to within 
\Y% per cent or about 10 times as precisely as it can be 
determined by ordinary dye test methods. At other times, 
however, it is needed. 

Thus Figure 4+ shows the spectrophotometric curves of 
two black skeins which differ in shade by an amount that 
is 25 times the least perceptible difference and it will be 
evident that the curves do not permit us to distinguish 
differences as small as the least perceptible in this case. On 
the other hand with the Colorscope as modified by means 
of suitable changes to the amplifiers we are able to divide 
the difference between these samples into 100 parts. 

Similarly Figure 5 shows two samples of scarlet on 
skeins which differ in shade by about 100 times the least 
perceptible difference. Here again the curves are inade- 
quate, whereas, on the other hand, with the Colorscope it 
is possible to divide the difference between these samples 
into 400 parts. 

Does this mean that 


we have found that we use the 


Fig. 5—Reflectance of two skeins dyed with Diamine Scarlet B. 
For A and B use left hand scale, for A’ and B’ use right hand 


scale. A is yellower, B is bluer. The difference between A 
and B represents about 100 times the least perceptible difference. 
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Fig. 6—Spectrophotometric data illustrating skein 
unlevelness. Ordinate reflectance, abscissa wave 
length in millimicrons. 


Colorscope more than we use the spectrophotometer? Ac- 
tually the reverse is the case. This is because the spec- 
trophotometer not only affords a measure of shade and 
strength differences, but also provides very valuable data 
as to the factors responsible for these differences. For in- 
stance we note a slight shade difference between two sam- 
ples but having noted this, we wish to know next what 
this difference is due to. Is it due to the fact that we are 
dealing with a mixture of dyes, for instance one dye to 
which has been added a small amount of some shading 
color, or are we dealing with two wholly different dyes and 
if so, what are these dyes? Frequently the spectrophoto- 
meter records immediately afford the answers to all of these 
questions. Moreover the spectrophotometer provides a con- 
venient record for future reference, which record is ex- 
pressed in absolute terms rather than relative to some 
standard which may itself change. 

On the other hand, in our experience, the Colorscope 
can only be used effectively to obtain comparative records 
of a colored sample versus a closely similar colored stand- 
ard, and the data are of value for record purpose, there- 
fore, only if the standard can be reliably preserved or 
reconstructed. 

Thus the Colorscope, in effect, is limited to performing 
essentially the function of the eye, that is, to comparison 
of closely similar samples.* However the Colorscope has 
the advantage over the eye of greater inherent sensitivity 
and, in addition, provides a quantitative evaluation of the 
extent of color difference, which quantitative evaluation 
can be used effectively in making color formulations or 
corre 


tions. 
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Fig. 7—Spectrophotometric data illustrating vat print stripe 
unlevelness. Ordinate reflectance, abscissa wave length in 
millimicrons. 

In our case we prefer to use the spectrophotometer, where 
this is possible, because of the extra information that we 
get, in addition to the data on color properties. However 
in other fields of use, particularly where the emphasis is 
primarily on accuracy of match, the reverse of this situa- 

tion might be expected to hold. 

As regards instrument design requirements, the major 
features of the subject have already been effectively covered 
in the literature. 

However we may note a few points which merit par- 
ticular attention. 

As regards both the spectrophotometer and Colorscope 
it is notable that the size of the reflectance sample opening 
is such that errors of substantial magnitude are introduced 
on account of unlevelness, and it is therefore found neces- 
sary to devise special equipment in order to effect an 
increase in area. 

Variable results due to unlevelness obtained with the 
II, and II. Similar 
typical variations in spectrophotometric data are shown 


Colorscope are shown in Tables I, 


in Figures 6 and 7. 

With a view to overcoming these difficulties provision 
was made to mount samples on rotating holders so designed 
as to cause a relatively large area of the sample to be viewed 
by the instrument. 

In the case of skeins and prints the samples were mounted 
on drums and in the case of cloth on a disc mounted off 
center from the axis of illumination. 

Figure 8 shows a rotating sample holder as applied to 
the Colorscope. 

With these new holders the influence of unlevelness was 
reduced 


to about one-third or 


value which 
obtained with the original sample size, or a value around 


less of the 


one-third the limits of visual perceptibility. 
As to other features of spectrophotometer design, it may 


*The spectrophotometer may also be used to obtain measure- 
ments relative to a colored standard, if desired, in which case the 
sensitivity may be considerably increased. However such relative 
data as ordinarily obtained appear to have a limited field of use- 
fulness as they are not readily interpretable. 
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TABLE I 


Reproducibility in color value attained in winding 
skeins onto 13%” square brass mounts. 14 inch diameter 
illuminated area. 





Standard 

No. of No.of deviation 

Thread Strands Turns Data (strength) 
Undyed Cotton Single 8 20 2.1 
Undyed Cotton Four 2 20 1.8 
Blue Dyed Cotton Single 8 20 2.6 
Blue Dyed Cotton Four 2 20 3.6 

TABLE II 


Unlevelness of Printed Vat Stripes 
13g inch diameter samples, 
14 inch diameter illuminated area. 


Standard 
Deviation 


Color No. of date (strength) 
Orange 14 samples from each of 8 prints 5.1 
Orange 18 samples from each of 30 prints 6.9 
Pink 10 samples from each of 20 prints 6.7 








Fig. 8—View of Colorscope showing rotating skein holder. 


merely be noted here that we have found it desirable to 
introduce certain mechanical and electrical changes and that 
further changes including, in particular, added magnifica- 
tion of both ordinate and abscissa scales are planned. It is 
proposed to publish information on these developments at 
a later date. 

As regards other features of Colorscope design, here 
again electrical changes have been made which resulted in 
an improvement in sensitivity. With these changes it was 
found to be possible to carry out solution strength measure- 
ments with a precision of 1/10th of one per cent. 

With respect to features of Colorscope design relative 
to other instruments of this general type, it should be noted 
that the optical design is such as to provide that the color 
of the light impinging on both photocells is very closely the 
same. This is a feature which is omitted in certain other 
instruments but which we have found to be of considerable 
importance. The advantage resides in the fact that any 
variables which are introduced during the measuring proc- 
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TABLE III 


Unlevelness of wool, cotton piece goods and paper, 
average results on eleven samples 
13g inch diameter samples, 
14 inch diameter illuminated area. 
Standard 
deviation* 


Vaterial Dye (strength) 

Wool Calcocid Blue Black EX cone.. 5.9 

Wool Chromatrope F4B .......... 5.0 

Cotton Calcogene Yellow BCS ..... 3.0 

Cotton Calcomine Green BY conc... 3.9 

Cotton Calecomine Brown MR ...... 3.9 

Bleached sulfite Helmerco Blue 4R cone..... 1.5 
paper 

Bleached cotton Ultramarine Blue RC ....... 2.1 
rag paper 

Wood and sulfite Malachite Green MX conc.... 3.3 
paper 

Woed and sulfite Methylene Blue 3B conc..... 2.9 
paper 

Wood and sulfite Bismark Brown 2RX....... ie 
paper 


*It was determined that the value of standard deviation of rela- 
tive reflectance was practically constant at strengths of 0, 10, 20, 
40, 80, 160, and 320 per cent of usual testing strength. 





ess tend to be minimized because of the virtually complete 
symmetry of the optical system. 

It may be noted in this connection, however, that with 
high sensitivities it is not feasible to carry out the tests by 
placing the sample on one side and the standard on the 
other. Instead it is necessary to put a dummy on one side 
and to then compare the sample and standard against this 
dummy. In order to retain optical symmetry the color of 
this dummy should be chosen to be closely similar to that 
of the sample and standard. 

An objection which is often cited against filter type in- 
struments is the necessity of closely controlling the char- 
acter of the sample illumination and of the photocell re- 
sponse characteristics. Fortunately the importance of these 
considerations is lessened if the sample and dummy are both 
closely similar to the comparison standard. 

One of the most essential requirements in any program 
of use of physical method of color evaluation is speed and 
simplicity in connection with the interpretation of data. 
A method which we have developed with this aim in view 
involves the calculation of factors that may be referred to 
as “apparent strengths.’ Thus when a three filter photo- 
meter is used, three apparent strengths will be found, each 
corresponding to the amount of the standard which would 
be needed to match the sample when using a red, green, 
and blue filter respectively. 

When a spectrophotometer is used, the apparent strengths 


may be taken as the amounts of the standard necessary to 
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match the sample at each of three appropriately selected 
wave lengths, or better yet the amounts needed to satisfy 
the criterion of equality of tristimulus data. If the sample 
is of the same shade as the standard the apparent strength 
will be the same in all filters and will be eugal to the true 
strength. If the sample is not of the same shade as the 
standard the apparent strengths will have different values. 
In this case we calculate a quantity which may be referred 
toas the nominal strength. This is taken equal to one of the 
apparent strengths, or to an average of two or three of 
them. We also calculate quantities which may be referred 
to as shade indices which are found as the differences of 
apparent strengths divided by nominal strength. 

These shade indices may be used to compute formula- 
tions and corrections by means of a graphic construction 
which we have developed for this purpose. This applies 
where an exact shade match is to be attained. Where the 
shade match is not exact, as often occurs in comparisons 
of products of different manufacture, it is possible to estab- 
lish correction relate visual strength to 
nominal strength in terms of the magnitudes of the shade 
indices. In a similar way it is possible if desired to estab- 


factors which 


lish factors relating the dye testers’ shade estimate to the 
shade indices, and thus provide a means of measuring shade 
more precisely than can be done visually. 

This completes a brief survey of such of the work that 
we have done that has been carried to the stage where we 
can discuss it with assurance. I have purposely confined 
my remarks as far as instruments are concerned to the two 
with which we have had direct experience. 

There are other photoelectric instruments, of course. In 
fact our own files and those of the Bureau of Standards 
contain pamphlets of possibly 5U or more different instru- 
ments. Most of these devices are filter type absorption or 
reflectance photometers. About half are intended for meas- 
uring transmission while the balance are adapted to the 
measurement of reflectance. Many of these devices are only 
suited, however, to special problems such as gloss determi- 
nations, colorimetric chemical analyses, ete. 

As to the present extent of use of instruments in the 
evaluation of color, filter type colorimeters apparently are 
being used effectively both in this country and abroad in 
the grading of brightness of paper, in establishing specifica- 
tions for paints and enamels, and in research in various 
fields including that of cleaning and laundering. Also spec- 
trophotometric data are being used by a number of indus- 
trial concerns in and control 
problems, and as a basis of specifications in the paper 


connection with research 
trade and by the government in various connections. 

My impression is that progress in use of instruments for 
color measurement in the textile industry has been impeded, 
relatively, to a considerable extent, because of the difficulty 
in reproducibly mounting samples. 

As this special difficulty, and others, inherent to the broad 


problem of color measurement, are overcome, we mav ex- 
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pect corresponding progress in use of instrumental methods, 
and, in general, it would appear that before long they may 
be expected to come into reasonably general use. 


DISCUSSION 


O—On the spectrophotometer, will one dye batch show 
quite a difference from another ? 

1—The same sort of differences that show up in visual 
testing show up in spectrophotometric testing. 

O—You showed 10 per cent variation between small 
samples from different portions of the goods. Do you think 
this represents an actual variation of shade of the goods 
or might it have been due to variations introduced in 


mounting the samples ? 

1—It is characteristic of the sample, since the data ot 
any sample can be checked reasonably well if it is removed 
and then replaced. 

O—What prevents you from opening the field of view 
to a larger area? 

A—Nothing. This is probably a good thing to do but the 
present instruments would have to be rebuilt. However, 
you always have the problem of mounting the sample or 
distributing it in some way so that it can be viewed re- 
producibly. 

O—What would be the difference in the curve if you 
dyed a piece of cotton and then a piece of cotton and rayon 
which looked like an exact match ? 

A—The curves would usually be similar. However, in 
some cases there are marked differences in dyed cotton and 
rayon. 

O—Can the spectrophotometer or Colorscope be used in 
matching two samples of different luster, for instance two 
different types of fabrics, or a fabric and a button? 

A—It is not at all adapted to that sort of problem. That 
is an excellent place to use the eye. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTIETH MEETING 
OF THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
HE 120th meeting of the Research Committee fol- 
lowed the Council meeting in Washington on Friday 
afterncon, April 19, 1940. Present were Chairman Louis 
A. Olney presiding, W. D. Appel, K. H. Barnard, J. R. 
Bonnar, W. H. Cady, H. D. Clayton, C. Z. Draves, A. H. 
Gaede, M. Harris, W. R. Moorhouse, G. A. Moran, R. 
W. Philip, D. H. Powers, R. E. Rupp, B. A. Ryberg, 
W. M. Scott, C. A. Seibert, H. W. Stiegler, W. A. 
Stringfellow, A. R. Thompson, Jr.. H. S. Travis, B. 
Verity, P. J. Wood, and H. C. Chapin, Secretary. 
Negotiations for further adoption of Association test 
methods by the National Association of Finishers of Tex- 


Electric 


tile Fabrics and collaborating organizations were discussed 
by Mr. Bonnar and Mr. Ryberg. A recent meeting of 
the Committee on Chemical Technology cf Wool was re- 
ported to have discussed possibility of similar activity in 
the woolen and worsted industry. Mr. Ryberg reported 
the Better Business Bureau, 
which suggested the official publications of that and simi- 
lar organizations as avenues fer spreading information 
about our test methods. 


a conference with 3oston 


Mr. Appel proposed joining the 
American Society for Testing Materials in organizing a 
committee to assemble data on fiber identification and prop- 
erties for publication. This was approved, with under- 
standing that John M. Dalton would head the committee. 

Mr. Appel stated that samples had been sent by the 
Committee on Fastness to Light to the South Florida Test 
Service, for comparison with lamp fadings. He discussed 
Fadeometer developments, and recommended comparative 
For this 
purpose he was authorized to employ an assistant for the 
summer. 


tests involving tungsten mercury vapor lamps. 


Dr. Rupp expressed opposition to such terms 
as “appreciable fading” in test specifications, and prefer- 
ence for exact statement as to whether fading does or does 
not occur. To give the term “appreciable” more exact 
meaning, Mr. Appel stated that the National Bureau of 
Standards was experimenting with a mask to produce a 
neutral border between exposed fabric and unexposed 
reference material. 

Mr. Barnard demonstrated a model of the Drapemeter, 
from which others are being ccnstructed for trial by mem- 


bers of the Committee on Crease Resistance and Per- 
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mancy of Finish on Fabrics. A pantograph had jeen 
added to facilitate plotting directly from the instrument. 
That he might concentrate his Association activities upon 
this crease resistance work, Professor Schwarz by letter 
tendered his resignation from the Chairmanship 0: the 
Committee on Waterproofness of Fabrics, but continued 
a member of the committee. 

Mr. Clayton, reporting for the Committee on Shrinkage, 
stated that rapidly changing practices in the rayon indus- 
try had made it difficult as yet to establish standards, but 
that something would be done on wool. With view to 
making wash wheel shrinkage tests more convenient, he 
had experimented with table size washing machines, but 
had found nothing comparable in uniformity of results, 
He deplored use of the shrinkage test, not designed for 
dye tests and too drastic for them, in determination of 
dye fastness as well as shrinkage. 


Mr. Ryberg recom- 
mended 


construction of 
shrinkage tests. 


larger Launderometer jars for 
A letter from the Atlas Electric Devices 
Co. reported progress toward stronger jars. 

Mr. Bonnar discussed organization of his Committee on 
Mothproofing, recommending collaboraticn with Dr. Scott's 
A.S.T.M. committee, which was approved. He reported 
for the Committee on Transference of Color also, with 
especial reference to the effect of heat. For rubber tests 
on yarns there was shown, by the Chairman of the Re- 
search Committee, a simple attachment for the Crock- 
meter, designed by Mr. Durfee. 

Dr. Scott presented the recent report of the Inter- 
Society Color Council on color nomenclature, and was au- 
thorized to publish it in the Proceedings of the Associa- 
tion. Dr. A. R. Macormac was appointed Chairman of a 
Committee on Fireproofing of Textiles. Resignation was 
accepted, with regret, from Mr. R. W. Hook as member 


of the Research Committee and Chairman of the Com- 


mittee on Standard Methods of Determining Sizing, 
Weighting and Finishing Materials in Textiles. Mr. Ry- 


berg reported progress in development of new graded tests 
for fastness to perspiration. 
Committee on Gas Fading. 


Mr. Cady reported for the 


Respectfully submitted, 
Haroip C. CHAPIN, Secretary. 


——_@ @-—_— 


SPRING MEETING, PIEDMONT SECTION 
— Spring meeting of the Piedmont section was held 

at the King Cctton Hotel, Greensboro, N. C., on 
April 27, 1940. Approximately two hundred and _ fifty 
members and their guests were present. 

A technical meeting was held in the afternoon with 
papers on “The Present Trend In Textile Finishing” by 
Thomas H. Roberts, Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. and 
“The Dyeing Of Nylon” by Philip H. Stott, E. I. Du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

The banquet was addressed by Samuel G. Hibben, Di- 
rector of Applied Lighting of the Westinghouse Lamp 
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Division. This illustrated lecture was thoroughly enjoyed 


by al present. 
Both sessions were presided over by H 
Chairman. 


. E. Kiefer, Jr., 


Respectfully submitted, 
Rogert D. SLoan, Secretary. 
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MEMBERSHIP ON MAY 1, 1940 

Northern New 5 = & & AQ, 7238, 1038 1097, 
England 268 42 39 349 327 311 303 
Rhode Island .. 240 44 29 19 332 295 284 256 
New York 416 61 61 538 483 451 409 
Philadelphia 300° 50 47 447 381 369 326 
Piedmont ..... 228 28 3% 1 23 27/4 2 23 
South Central 49 7 5 61 63 56 = 41 
Southeastern gs 9 31 9 37 2: 1 Sd 
Mid West 143 12 24 1 10 157 158 14/7 

Lowell Textile 
Institute .... 31 31 25 19 11 

North Carolina 
State College. is 3 8 10 5 

Philadelphia 
Textile School is dw © 2w@B 
No Section 61 fF 2 80 71 65 55 
1843 260 284 &9 2476 2238 2107 1871 
Corporate 33 32 WD HV 
Totals 2509 2270 2137 1901 
—-¢ ¢ 


TRANSPORTATION, ANNUAL MEETING 


HE transportation committee for the twentieth 

annual meeting and convention presents herewith 

a brief outline pertaining to travel to and from 
New York. Three methods of travel are selected, namely : 
air, rail and bus, with the comparative cost and elapsed 
travel time given for the mileage covered. The figures 
should be treated as approximations and as a guide for 
your consideration. 

Air transportation is much faster but it is imperative 
that definite reservations be made. Sometimes it is pos- 
sible to do this within one hour before the plane leaves. 
Air terminals are located within one block of the Hotel 
Commodore, headquarters for the annual meeting. 

Rail is naturally the next method. The coach rates in 
general are 2.0 cents per mile one way and for a round 
trip the rate decreases to 1.5 cents per mile based on the 
total mileage covered, i.e., the greater the mileage the 
lower the rate per mile. For parties of 25 or more trav- 
eling together on the same train as a unit on the going 
trip and returning individually within 20 days the rate 
is 1.5 cents per mile. For more definite information, con- 
fer with local ticket agents as to specific fares, train 
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SAMPLE FARES AND TIMES 


FARES 
Round 
TIME One Way Trip 

Boston to New York— 

229 miles 
Via American Airlines 1'14” $11.95 $21.50 
Via Greyhound Bus ...... 800” 2.95 5.35 
WORMED co xcGiwwe canna 5’00” 4.60 8.50 
Via Eastern Steamship ...Overnight 5.00 7.50 
Birmingham to New York— 

954 miles 
Via Delta & Eastern 

Airlines (via Atlanta)... 640” 54.65 98.30 
Rik BMI ric oe keh ee 3000” 11.75 21.15 
Wile MRM Sas oo ales caw dacs ee 11'00” 18.80 27.50 
Chicago to New York— 

741 miles 
Via United Airlines ...... 5'10’ 44.95 81.00 
Wet ee suk eee oa hates 17°00” 18.20 27.25 
Los Angeles to New York— 
San Francisco to New York— 

3,188 miles 
RRM Ue ia eich Rei S eteais 23/00" 149.95 269.90 
ok ee re re 7 days 35.00 60.00 
We, RON wield o.cueie aioe als 57'10” 63.76 100.00 
Atlanta to New York— 

772 miles 
MERI acacdieatciccuisies 500” 48.15 86.60 
MAR TMAR Gols sienrs wala wes 31'00" 8.00 15.00 
RG ED oe nk 6 aces ia es 19’00” 10.30 18.55 


schedules, etc., that will be available at the time of our 


convention. 

For those who like to view the scenery from the na- 
tion’s highways, bus transportation is available at about 
25 per cent lower than rail fare. 

It might be mentioned that railroads have a_ special 
World’s Fair rate from any point in the United States to 
New York City of which members may take advantage. 

Communications regarding transportation to the an- 
nual meeting should be addressed to the chairman of the 
transportation committee, care National Aniline & Chem- 
ical Co., Inc., 40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 

Litoyp H. WINNELL, 


Chairman, Transportation Commuttee 
ssh ¢ ¢ = 
MEETING, NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND 
SECTION 
MEETING of the Northern New England Section 
was held at the Andover Country Club, Andover, 


Massachusetts, on Friday, April 12, 1940. There were 
ninety-six members present at the dinner, and approxi- 
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mately one hundred and ten members attended the business “SPECIAL DAY” AT NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 


meeting and technical program which followed. 

Pr. 
New York, gave a very interesting paper on “The Con- 
Sales,” 


Blanchard, merchandise manager, Pacific Mills, 


sumer Movement in Textile paying particular 
attention to the obligations and responsibilities of the 
textile industry toward this ever-growing movement. 
Also, on the same program, Carl Vetter, general super- 
irtendent of M. T. 


been connected with that firm for about forty-two years, 


Stevens & Sons Co., mills, who has 


gave an interesting address regarding his experiences 
gained during fifty-six years in the textile industry. 


Respectfully submitted, 
J. N. Datton, Secretary. 
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Lwentieth 


CON 
OCTOBER 18™ ann 19°". 1940 
HOTEL COMMODORE 


YORK 
OCTOBER 20, AT ®&.Y.WORLD’S FAIR 


UNDAY, October 20th, 1940, has been set aside at the 
New York World’s Fair as a “Special Day” for the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
Included in the events will be a lunch, a short speaking 
program and the presentation of a special award for the 
best technical paper presented by a local section at the 
twentieth annual meeting and convention. Complete plans 
for the luncheon prcegram have not yet been completed 
but it is probable that it will be held about two o’clock at 
one of the better known restaurants at the Fair. Further 
information concerning this “Special Day” will be fur- 
nished later. 


MEETING 
VENTION 


Ciry 





LLOYD H. WINNELL 
Chairman, Transportation Committee 


transportation committee for the 


| bles hairman of the 
twentieth annual meeting and convention will be Lloyd 
H. Winnell of Aniline 


National & Chemical Co. Mr 
Winnell is particularly well suited for this po: 
made a hobby for many years of the study of popular met 
f transportation. A number of facts and figures concerning 
transportation to the meeting appear on another page of thi 
Mr. Winnell and his members, whose name 

appear at the left, will be pleased to help you solve ar 

problems concerning transportation 


the 
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eTECHNICAL NOTES FROM FOREIGN SOURCES ¢ 





The Absorption of Substantive Dyes by Cellulose from 
Solutions of very high Dye and Salt Concentrations 

Neale and Stringfellow—J. Soc. Dyers & Col., 1-19, 
Jan., 1940.—Most previously published work upon care- 
fully controlled experimental dyeing has been concerned 
with dyebath concentrations roughly similar to those used 


this the authors have 
sought to ascertain the upper limiting value to the absorp- 


in technical practice. In case 

tion of substantive dyes by employing the highest con- 
centrations of dye and salt attainable without causing 
| precipitation of the dye. 


Of the four direct dries tried in these experiments Sky 


} Blue FF proved the most satisfactory for such work, the 
others (Benzopurpurine 4B, Heliotrope 2B and Benzo- 
azurine G) tending to flocculate at high salt concentrations. 
It was found that Sky Blue FF could be used up to 
concentrations cf 1 gr. of dye and 200 gr. sodium chloride 
per L., and also with 5 gr. dye plus 100 gr. salt per liter, 
e the dye tending noticeably to separate from the 
| 


solution, 

Using Sky Blue FF, dyeings were carried out on 
bleached cotton cloth and on Cellophane at 90° C. 
various pericds of time. 


over 
Results are given in a table 
which shows dye bath concentrations, time in minutes and 
}the equilibrium absorption value in grams of dye for both 
materials, and by graphs for both cotton and Cellophane in 
which dye absorption in grams from baths of varying salt 
|} concentrations is plotted against time in minutes. 
From these results it appears that when initial dye 
| concentration is 1 gr. per liter and salt concentration not 
| vreater than 100 gr. per liter, absorption increases at first 
'very rapidly with time, and then remains nearly constant. 
j At the higher salt concentrations (up to 200 gr. per liter) 
|} the early stages of the absorption are rather slow, but 
leven after the longest periods used it was found to be 
still steadily increasing. 

It is suggested that the dye is in molecular dispersion 
j up to salt concentration of 100 gr. per liter, but that at 
|higher concentrations of 
} 


salt anionic aggregations are 
formed. 


This aggregation is not sufficient to cause visible 
\deposition of dye in bulk at 90° C., but impedes the 
diffusion into the fibers, causing a large fall in the initial 
rate of absorption. It may also be supposed that at these 
{very high concentrations of salt there is a tendency for the 
| epositi n of dye on or in the fiber in multi-molecular 
jlayers, this process being represented by the prolonged 
| rise of the absorption. 


| Experiments made with the other substantive dyes men- 
| tioned, though occasionally resulting in precipitation, gave 
j results (recorded in a second table) of the same general 
jcharacter as those for Sky Blue FF. Dyeings were also 
| made on various oxycelluloses and on mercerized cotton 
jand results discussed. 
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The authors consider that these experiments, if not 
defining an exact upper limit for the absorption of Sky 
Blue FF on cellulose, at least indicate the order of mag- 
If for Sky Blue FF 
on normally bleached cotton this is taken as 6 per cent, the 


nitude of the maximum absorption. 


surface area occupied by one molecule of dye lying flat is 
taken as 400 sq. A, and the dye is assumed to be absorbed 
in a monomolecular layer, the area of the available 
absorbing surface of the cellulose is then 1.5 times 10° 


sq. cm. per g. 


Note upon the Absorption of the Substantive Dye, 
Sky Blue FF, by Cotton Cloth dyed with a Vat Dye, 
Cibanon Orange R 

Neale and Stringfellow—J. Sec. Col., 1-21, 
Jan., 1940.—It has previously been shown that the leuco- 


Dy rs & 


form of a vat dye dyed upon cotton may greatly increase 
the rate of attack of oxidizing agents upon the cellulose. 
Oxidation by sodium hypochlorite, thus accelerated, results 
in the formation of an oxycellulose having both acidic and 
reducing properties, as does oxidation of normal cellulose 
by the same reagent. 

In view of the fact that oxycelluloses of the acidic type 
absorb substantive dyes much less strongly than does 
normal cellulose, it appeared of interest to compare the 
absorptive capacity of cotton which had been oxidized in 
the presence of a leuco vat dye with that of an ordinary 
oxycellulose having the same carboxylic acid value, it being 
considered that the reduction in substantive dye absorption 
would be greater in case of the first type than in that of 
the 
Blue FF under identical conditions both on yarn which 


second. Dyeings were accordingly made with Sky 
had been previously dyed with Cibanon Orange R without 
subsequent reduction and re-oxidation by hypochlorite 
and also on another portion of the same sample which had 
undergone leuco-dye-accelerated oxidation. 

The rather unexpected result emerged that the un- 
oxidized specimen, containing approximately 1 per cent 
of vat dye, had a decidedly higher absorption value for 
Sky Blue FF than the original untreated yarn, whereas 
the effect of accelerated oxidation had brought about a 
much smaller decrease in substantive dye absorption than 
that shown by cotton oxidized to the same carboxyl value 
by direct action of alkaline hypobrcmite. 

A further study was made of the effect of vat dye 
on the absorption of Sky Blue FF, it being found that 
this absorption increased consistently with the percentage 
of vat dye on the samples employed. As this increased 
substantive dye absorption cf the vat dyed material ap- 
peared to be attributable to absorption by the vat dye 


present in it, an attempt was made to measure the absorp- 
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tion of Sky Blue FF upon a fine suspension of Cibanon 
Orange R itself. A portion of reprecipitated vat dye 
was treated at 90° C. for 5 hours with a solution of Sky 
Blue FF in the presence of salt. The suspended vat dye 
was then filtered off and washed and the absorbed sub- 
stantive dye removed by treatment with pyridine and 
determined colorimetrically. The absorption of Sky Blue 
FF upon Cibanon Orange R found by this method was 
approximately 4.2 per cent. 


Two tables and a graph are employed to 
results obtained. 


illustrate 


Ultra-violet Light 


Francois Dervaux—R. G. Matt. Col., No. 515, Dec.. 
1939.—In a lecture delivered at Lille before the Society 
of Applied Chemistry, M. Dervaux has given an extremely 
interesting exposition of the possibilities offered by the 
ultra-violet rays (“dark light’) as an aid in analysis or 
identification of many textile materials, such as fibers, 
dyes, oils, etc. The lecture included a large number of 
practical demonstrations, some of which must have been 
of striking nature, for an appended note mentions the 
enthusiasm of the audience for the various effects exhibited. 


The speaker stressed the important aid which may be 
rendered to dyers by the ultra-violet lamp, both as con- 
cerns questions of fabric damage and in identification of 
the many fibers with which they have to deal. This matter 
of identification grows more important to the dyer as its 
complexity is enhanced by the frequent appearance in 
commerce of new fibers, many of them serving as sub- 
stitutes for wool. In addition to the numerous rayons, both 
bright and delustered, there may now be encountered 
Cisalfa, Lanital, Fibramine, etc., fibers containing casein, 
urea or synthetic resins, all of which tend to complicate 
the dyeing process. Under such circumstances it is not 
always easy for the dyer to knew just what materials he is 
handling, and it is here that the ultra-violet lamp may 
prove of use, an instrument which will at least indicate 
the number of different fibers in a given fabric, if not 
always able to identify each one accurately. 


A detailed demonstration was then given of the 
fluorescence exhibited by various fibers and a table pre- 
sented to record the characteristic reaction of 21 different 
textile materials (cotton, silk, wool, viscose, etc.) when 


examined under ultra-violet light. 

Mixed had been dyed with certain 
fluorescent dyes were next demonstrated under the Wood's 
lamp. A special fabric containing 13 different fibers which 
had been dyed with Acridine Orange was seen to display 


fabrics which 


a different color for each fiber. Many other interesting 
effects of this type were shown, the fibers employed in- 
cluding such diverse materials as mordanted cotton, wocl, 


natural silk and camel hair. 


The varying effects given under ultra-violet light by 
dyeings made from different types of dyes were ex- 
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hibited, and an examination made of vegetable and mineral 
oils. The identification of damages sustained by fabrics 
in mercerizing was discussed, as was also the dete iora- 
tion which may occur in naphthol-prepared gocds |efore 
entering the coupling bath. The reactions of different | 
kinds of papers were included, and a review given of the 
opinions of several workers who have dealt with fiber 


identification by means of ultra-violet light. 


After touching briefly on the possibility of detecting 
fermentation or mildew growth on sized fabrics, and re- 
ferring to the fluorescence exhibited by certain azoic and 
other types of dyes, the lecturer closed by again calling 
attention to the aid that a study 
in ultra-violet light may bring 


of secondary fluorescence 
to the researches of the 


textile chemist or dyer. 


New Methods for Diazotype Printing 


Borgesius and Waterman—J. Soc. Dyers & Col., 56-1, 
Jan., 1940.—An investigation of the possibility of prepar- 
ing paper for diazotype printing by use of proteins, par- 
ticularly casein. 

In a brief historical review it is observed that as far 
back as 1888 Richard that and silk fibers 
became yellow when treated with nitrous acid, such fibers 
being colored red or orange when immersed in alkaline 
solutions of different phenols. 


noted wool 


In 1906 Farrell attempted 
to apply such phenomena for photographic purpcses on 
fabrics. Later albumen 


—— eee 


which 
could be placed on glass plates and sensitized to light by 
treatment 


was tested as a material 
with nitrous acid. The present research was 
made to determine whether the sensibility to light of 
products containing diazotized tyrosine could be utilized 
technically for diazotype printing. Casein, being both 
cheap and abundant, was selected as a suitable materia 
of this type. 


It is said that casein 


tyrosine. 





contains about 4 per cent of 
It can be readily diazotized in the dark with 


sodium nitrite and hydrochloric acid, yielding an insoluble 


lemon-yellow diazo-casein which is easily separated and 
purified. The dried product will keep well in the dark 
for several months, reacting rather quickly to form colors 
with various naphthols in alkaline solution and with various 


amines in acid solution, though its power of reaction 
is soon lost in daylight. 


After considerable experimenting, it was found possible } 
to prepare a light-sensitive layer on glass plates by | 
spreading on them a thick gel made from casein, water, | 
gelatine and phenol, drying and hardening by treatment} 
in formalin solution, and then diazotizing in a solution 
of sodium nitrite and hydrochloric acid in the dark for} 
12-24 hours at a temperature not above 10° C. After) 
rinsing and drying, these plates were clear yellow, and 
could be exposed to light behind an ordinary photographic} 
negative. 
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After exposure it was found that such plates could be 
developed in two different ways, by reaction either with 


the exposed or with the unexposed porticns of the diazo- 
caseit!. Best results were obtained by reacting the decom- 


posed areas with diazo compounds, such as the fast salts 
I . 
or diazotized fast bases, when these portions coupled and 


inverted, colored prints resulted. 


It proved difficult te coat paper successfully with such 
material, but at length it developed that a careful treatment 
of the diazo-casein with ammonia produced homogeneous 
swelling without decomposition of the product, of such 
nature that the resulting material could be readily applied 
to paper. The develcpment of prints on paper so prepared 
venerally resembled the developments made cn the glass 
plates. The paper appeared to be very sensitive to light, 
and the light-fastness of the resulting prints was good. It 
was not, however, found possible to secure by this method 
prints whose intensity of color was entirely satisfatctory, 
and further research in this ecnnection is being carried out. 


The Absorption of Substantive Dyes by Oxycellulose 


of the Acidic Type 

Neale and Stringfellow—J. Soc. Dyers c& Col: t-is. 
Jan., 1940.—Cotton which has been acted upon by alkaline 
oxidizing agents exhibits weakly acidic properties, pre- 
sumably to be attributed to the presence of carbcexylic 
acid groups. The oxidized material gives an acid reaction 
with indicators in the presence of sodium chloride, shows 
an enhanced affinity for basic dyes, and a much reduced 
capacity for absorbing substantive dyes. The authors have 
examined quantitatively this reduced affinity and suggested 
a possible mechanism. 


Using purified dyes and oxycellulose prepared by treat- 
ing a normal cellulose with potassium hyperbromite solu- 
tion 0.1 N— in free alkali, a series of dyeings was carried 
out, the absorption of dye being estimated by colorimetric 
analysis of strippings with aqueous pyridine. The dyebath 
pH, lowered by the presence of oxycellulose, was adjusted 
to approximately constant value throughout the series. 


The effect of such oxidation upon absorption is shown 
in a graph where the amount of Sky Blue FF absorbed 
at equilibrium under the same conditions by various oxy- 
celluloses is plotted against their carboxylic acid group 
content. 


An explanation of this effect of oxidation in reducing 
dye absorption has been suggested in terms of the ionic 
equilibria existing in the system —oxycellulose-dye- 
sodium chloride-water (Hanson, Neale and Stringfellow, 
Trans. Faraday Soc., 1935, etc.). Application cf the 
theory of ionic equilibrium to the dyeing of normal cotton 
by Sky Blue FF affords a satisfactory explanation, quan- 
titative, as well as qualitative, of the influence of dye and 
salt concentrations upon dyeing. Owing, however, to the 


uncertainty regarding the degree of ionization of the car- 
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boxyl groups and their distribution in relation to the 
dye absorption areas, it has not yet been found possible to 
develop the theory quantitatively in connection with the 
dyeing of oxycellulose. 

A further factor of considerable importance in deter 
mining the ionic equilibria involved is the number of 
sulfonic acid groups in the dye molecule, as it follows from 
the general form of the equilibrium equaticns that the 
greater the number of these groups in the dye, the greater 
will be the decrease in absorption of a given oxycellulose, 
compared with the absorption for unoxidized cotton. 


To test these conclusions, a series of dyeings was made 
upon both oxycellulose and normal cotton by two groups 
of dyes, the molecules of which contain 2 and 4 sulfonic 
groups respectively. A table results cbtained, 
from which it appeared that on the whole the ratio 
representing the absorption by oxycellulose compared with 
that of normal cotton is decidedly smaller for those dyes 


containing 4 sedium sulfonate groups in the molecule. 


records 
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Washing Dirty Linen— 
(Concluded from page 264) 


discussion of these would lead to a paper twice the length 
of this one, but you may be interested to know that we are 
cooperating with one of your members, the Gordon Supply 
Company of Newark and Boston, in testing out a new 
water-proof treatment and a new copper treatment for 
purifying the cellulose. We have hopes that either or both 
of these may result in longer life to cotton garments in the 
laundries and our experience has been that the life of the 
cotton fabric is often determined by the number of trips 
which it makes to a laundry. 


Another approach has been taken by our style bureau 
who are doing a remarkable job in popularizing new weaves 
and new colorings on crinkle cloths. These, they call “fcol- 
proof” because if anyone is foolish enough to iron them, 
a sprinkling with water will bring the crinkle right back 
again. 

From this talk I hope you can see that textiles are on 
the march and that we are marching forward, not back- 
ward. There is definitely a growing demand for better 
fabrics, longer wear, faster colors, less shrinkage, finishes 
permanent to cleaning and these demands are being met. 
Whatever improvement we can effect is bound to help you 
in the laundry business and whatever improvements you 
can work out will indirectly help us. I want to assure you 
especially that as we are both going along the same road 
together, we always appreciate your company, your com- 
ments and your active cooperation. Today, there is very 
little of the dirty linen to be washed that I mentioned in 
the start of my talk and if we have any such troubles in 
the future, let’s do our washing together and preferably 
in private. 
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OBITUARY 


ALBERT BLUM 

LBERT BLUM, a founder of the 

United Piece Dye Works, and vice- 
president of the French Chamber of Com- 
merce in the United States for more than 
twenty-five years, died on May Ist at his 
home in New York City. He 
years old. 





was 70 


Mr. Blum was an important figure in 
the American textile industry for more 
than 35 years and contributed much to new 
processes which furthered its development. 

He was born in the U. S., educated in 
France, graduated from the Sorbonne in 
Paris and awarded honorary degrees from 
the University of Nancy and the University 
of Strassburg. 

Upon his return to the U. S. he organized 
the Alexander Piece Dye Works with his 
two brothers and the late Charles Blum. 
This firm was merged in 1890 with the 
3oettger Piece Dye Works and the name 
was changed to the United Dye 
Works. He was appointed treasurer of 
the company, which position he held until 
1936, when ill health forced him to retire 
from active participation to become vice- 
chairman of the board of directors. 


Piece 


He is survived by his wife, two daughters 
and two brothers. 


RET SI OS EAT 

@ RETURNS FROM MEXICO 
John J. Sokolinski, manager of the tex- 
tile division of the Arabol Manufacturing 
Co., has recently returned from 
after a_ several 
of the market possibilities. 


Mexico 


months’ technical survey 


Visitors to the du Pont ‘““Wonder World of Chemistry” exhibit 
at the New York World’s Fair are shown how nylon stockings 


are knitted. 
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@ duPONT EXHIBIT, N.Y.W.F. 

Of particular interest to the textile trade, 
and featured at the duPont Exhibit at the 
New York World’s Fair for 1940, is the 
comprehensive display on nylon. The story 
of its development is shown from its in- 
ception to its appearance in the form of 
hosiery, bristle-like filaments for brushes 
and other products. Machinery showing 
steps in the manufacture of nylon hosiery 
has been assembled, actually knitting the 
stockings on the exhibit platform. A cross- 
section survey last year disclosed nylon as 
one of the most appealing attractions of 
the Fair. Now that nylon hosiery has been 
placed on sale the appeal should be even 
greater. Other 
hibit relate the 


new features at this ex- 


story of chemical contri- 
butions in printers’ ink, upholstery, house- 


hold 


dyes. 


paints, electro-plating, textiles and 
“Lucite” is also featured as an ex- 
ample of chemical research and the story 
of its derivation and practical usage is 
portrayed. 


@ GEIGY RELEASE 

Geigy Company, Inc., 89 Barclay Street, 
New York City, has recently released a 
card entitled: Colors for 
Union and Garment Dyers.” This is the 


color “Gyco 
second edition and gives dyeing instruc- 
tions for Gyco union and Gyco_ neutral 
dyeing colors for fabrics consisting of cot- 
cotton-silk, 
rayon-wool, or 
Setacyl 


ton-wool, cotton-wool-silk, 
rayon-silk as well as for 
direct colors for 


acetate rayon 


materials. The Setacyl direct colors may 
be employed in conjunction with the Gyco 


union and Gyco neutral colors for dyeing 


Photos, Courtesy du Pont Co. 


uniform shades on union fabrics contain- 
ing acetate rayon. Many sample swatches 
are shown.—Color Card No. 161. 


@ VICE PRESIDENTS, MATHIESON 
ALKALI 
Two promotions in the executive staff 
of The Mathieson Alkali Works have been 
announced by E. M. Allen, 
formerly assistant to 


president. 
George W. Dolan, 
Mr. Allen, has been elected vice-president, 
as has C. S. Glenn, who will also retain 
his former title of director of operations, 


Mr. 
Mathieson, was born in Cleveland, Ohio, 


Dolan, who is also a director of 
and attended Western Reserve University, 
graduating in 1926. Mr. Glenn is a gradu- 
The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and has been engaged in op- 


work 


ate of 
erating in the heavy chemical in- 
dustry for many years. 


@ CIBA REVIEW 


Ciba 32, for April, 1940, 
has recently been issued. Featured in this 
issue is the subject of “Children’s Dress.” 
The theme is articles de- 
scribed by the following titles: Notes on 
the Upbringing of Children in the Past; 
Children in Adult Dress; 
Infants’ 


Review, No. 


developed by 


Children’s Fash- 
Dolls’ 
Historical Gleanings; Technical and Scien- 
tific Notes. 


ions; Clothing ; Dresses; 


@ COMMITTEE ON TEXTILE FINISHES 

The Special Committee for Testing of 
Textile Finishes held its first Annual Meet- 
ing on Wednesday, May 8, in the Indus- 
trial Building of the National Bureau of 
Standards in Washington, D. C. 


A printing press is a new feature of the dyes section at the 
du Pont exhibit. 


At the left is an ink mixing mill. 
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Dr. E. C. Dreby, 
of the Special Committee, reported on his 
work directed toward the analysis of the 


Research Associate 


factors constituting textile finishes, 
instruments which he 
evaluating these factors. 


physi al 
devel- 
The 


instruments described are designed to meas- 


and o! has 


oped tor 


ure the flexural properties and the surface 
characteristics of finished fabrics. 

It is planned to continue the research 
program of the Special Committee into a 


second year. The subscribers to this re- 


search program are:—American Viscose 
Corporation, Corn Industries Research 


Foundation, Cranston Print Works Co., 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Geigy Company, Inc., The Hart Products 
Corporation, Hercules Powder Company, 
National Oil Products Company, Sandoz 
Chemical Works, Inc., Scholler Brothers, 
Inc., and Sears, Roebuck & Company. 


@ ONYX LICENSED 
The 
nounces the granting of 


Hydronapthene Corporation an- 
licenses to the 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. for the produc- 
tion and sale of sulfated fatty acid amides 
under United States Patent No. 


1,918,373, and for the production and sale 


Letters 


of sulfated fatty acid esters under Letters 
Patent Nos. 1,823,815, 1,918,372, 2,032,313 
and 2,032,314, owned by The Hydronapthene 
Corporation. 

The sulfated fatty acid amides are sold 
by the Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. under 
the name “Xynomines,” and the sulfated 
esters of fatty acids are sold under the 
name “Phisol.”’ 


@ BUYS GEORGE E. MARSH CO. 


Col. A. L. Mercer, President, and G. R. 
Fulton, Vice President and General Man- 
ager, Beach Soap Company, 
and Joseph W. Devorss, 
President, Consolidated Rendering Company 
of Boston, announce that the Beach Soap 
Company has purchased the inventory, 
trade names and good will of the George E. 
Marsh Company and Lysander Kemp & 
Sons Corporation from the Consolidated 
Rendering Company. 

The Soap Company intends to 
continue to manufacture the present Marsh 
and Kemp brands of soap from the Beach 
plant in Lawrence, Mass. C. F. Mudgett, 
Superintendent of the George E. Marsh 
Company, will transfer to the Beach Soap 
Company. 


Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, 


Beach 


The Eastern sales representa- 
tives, Alfred Cowan, Frank E. Allen and 
Fletcher S. Lawson, will become a_ part 
of the field personnel of either the Beach 
Soap Company or the parent Cowles De- 
tergent Company. 

These changes are said to guarantee to 
Present distributors Marsh 
and Kemp products a continuance of qual- 
ity merchandise and splendid field coopera- 


and users of 


May 27, 1940 


tion. The Cowles Detergent Company 
functions in the laundry and metal fields 
and the Beach Soap Company in the tex- 
tile field. The Beach Soap Company will 
be adding brands to their present line of 
soap products for the textile, laundry and 
metal industries. It is stated that this 
consolidation will strengthen the Beach and 
Cowles sales organizations to better serve 
their increasing business. 


@ ANNUAL MEETING, T.C.C.A. 


At the twenty-fifth annual business meet- 
ing of The Textile Color Card Associa- 
tion, held on May 9th at the offices of the 
organization, 200 Madison Avenue, the fol- 
lowing directors were elected for the en- 
suing year: 

George B. Adams, Everfast Fabrics, Inc., 
William Hand, John Hand & Sons, E. Irv- 
ing Hanson, Sr., Stunzi Sons Silk Com- 
pany, Allan C. Jacobson, J. P. Stevens & 
Co., Carl E. Kempf, fat Go., 
Inc.. W. R. MacIntyre, Joseph Bancroft 
& Sons Co., William B. Olmsted, American 
Viscose Co., Brainerd Pidgeon, Stunzi Sons 
Silk Company, Charles Pinnell, Merrimack 
Mig. Co., Armand Schwab, Armand 
Schwab & Co., Alfred L. Simon, Alfred L. 
Simon & Co. and Roy E. Tilles, Gotham 
Silk Hosiery Co. 
tors were re-elected, with the exception 
of Messrs. Adams and Olmsted, who serve 
on the Board for the first time. 

At a meeting of the directors held imme- 
diately after, the following officers were 
re-elected : 


3rewster 


All of the above direc- 


Charles  Pinnell 
Co.); Ist vice pres.: 
Roy E. Tilles (Gotham Silk Hosiery Co.) ; 
2nd vice pres.: Armand Schwab (Armand 
Schwab & Co.) ; treasurer: Carl E. Kempf 


president : 
(Merrimack Mfg. 


(Brewster Hat Co.) and secretary and 
managing director: Margaret Hayden 
Rorke. 


@ RODNEY HUNT CATALOS 


The Rodney Hunt Machine Company of 
Orange, Massachusetts announces the pub- 
lication of a new Catalog No. 340 covering 
its complete line of washers. The catalog 
shows both wood and stainless steel models 
of “Yankee Clipper” Washers, as well as 
a new model with a laminated plastic top. 
Two pages are devoted to describing and 
illustrating 10 exclusive features of the 
“Yankee Clipper” line—including a patented 
pressure control device for top rolls, 
patented adjustable guide pins for balloon- 
ing the goods to prevent wrinkles, a unique 
self-cleaning that clog 
and a cascade water box for uniformly fast 
rinsing. 


suds box doesn't 
Also illustrated and described are 
the old style types “C,” “CH,” and “D” 
Washers, Felt Washers, Type 
“MK” and a Combination Washer and Dye- 
ing Machine. 
Approximately 


Endless 


half of the catalog is 
devoted to Rodney Hunt's line of “Slack 


Loop” Washers. The describes in 
some detail the advantages of this system 
as developed by Rodney Hunt 
tight strand method. The catalog shows 
both wood and stainless steel models. Eleven 
exclusive features of Rodney Hunt “Slack 
Loop” Machines 


copy 


over the 


illustrated and de- 
scribed, including cascade water-tight com- 


are 


partments to provide a counter-current flow 


of water, special drains for cleaning, a 


pressure control device for the rolls, etc. 
The the new 
patented “Curve-of-Strength” construction. 


also features 


Catalog 


@ 41 YEARS IN TEXTILE BUSINESS 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the United States Testing Com- 
pany, Inc., a resolution was passed hon- 
oring Ramsay Peugnet upon his comple- 
tion of 41 years of service to the silk and 
textile industry and 30 years continuous 
service as an officer of the United States 


Testing Company. 


@ SPACE RESERVATIONS, CHEMICAL 


EXPOSITION 
Space application blanks are now avail- 
able for the National Chemical Exposi- 


tion, sponsored by the Chicago Section of 
the American Chemical Society, to be held 
Dec. 11 to 15 at the Stevens Hotel in Chi- 
cago. 

It is announced from headquarters at 110 
N. Franklin Street, that plans 
are under way to make the new venture of 
the 


Chicago, 


Chicago Section not only the most 
comprehensive and diversified of the kind 
ever held in America, but to provide a 
program that will be attractive and inter- 
esting for the thousands who will come from 
all over the United States and Canada to 
attend the big exhibition. 

Prospective exhibitors are advised that 
the exposition will offer the opportunity 
to contact industrial executives, engineers, 
research chemists and the men who write 
purchase specifications for equipment and 
materials for factories. 


@ HERCULES PROMOTIONS 


Hercules Powder Company 


the appointment of R. T. 


announces 
Yates as manager 
of domestic sales of the Naval Stores De- 
partment. D. M. Houston has been ap- 


pointed manager of Naval Stores export 
sales. 

Mr. Yates joined Hercules in 1929 as a 
member of the Experiment Station staff at 
Kenvil, N. J., and came to Wilmington 
in 1930 as a member of the Naval Stores 
Department sales force. For the past few 
Mr. Yates has been in charge of 


the Naval 


years 


sales for special products of 


Stores Department. 


Mr. Houston became associated with 
Hercules Experiment Station at Kenvil, 
N. {., in 1924. He was appointed to the 


staff at the Union plant at Parlin, N. J., 
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in 1925 and in 1928 came to Wilmington 
as a member of the Cellulose Products De- 
partment. Mr. Houston has been asso- 
ciated with the Naval Stores Department 
since 1934. 

Mr. Yates and Mr. Houston will continue 
to make their headquarters in Wilmington. 

@ CIBA RELEASES 

The following sample cards have been 
issued by the Ciba Co., Inc., illustrating 
new products and processes: 

Sample Card No. 1725—is entitled Ciba- 
cete Dyestuffs on Acetate Rayon and mixed 
Fabrics containing Acetate Rayon. This 
card illustrates 43 Cibacete dyes on bright 
and dull acetate rayon in two different 
shades, with adjacent fastness tables. The 
Cibacete colors are further illustrated on 
Dull Viscose/Dull Acetate Rayon, Bright 
Viscose/Bright Acetate Rayon, Matt Spun 
Acetate/Viscose Rayon, Matt Spun Ace- 
tate/ Viscose/ Wool. 

Sample Card No. 1750 
Soluble Dyestuffs. 
water soluble dyes 


illustrates Spirit 
These are salt-free, 
which have a_ good 
solubility in alcohol. They may be divided 
into two groups, viz., spirit soluble basic 
dyestuffs and spirit soluble acid dyestuffs. 
The basic colors are very strong but only 
moderately fast to light, they are used for 
coloring common spirit lacquers, paper 
printing with aniline color inks and alco- 
holic commercial artificial lacquers. The 
acid dyestuffs are faster to light than the 
basic and find use for coloring alcoholic 
nitrocellulose lacquers, spirit lacquers and 
alcoholic synthetic lacquers. They cannot 
be combined with the basic dyestuffs. 
Sample Card No. 1755—Direct, Chlo- 
rantine Fast and Rigan Dyestuffs which 
reserve Acetate Rayon. The dyeings are 
shown on fabrics made of dull viscose and 
dull acetate rayon fibers, illustrating the 
direct dyeing colors which reserve acetate 
in large stripes. Then there are some dyes 
shown which are sufficient to reserve small 
effects of acetate. The dyestuffs should 
always be utilized according to the recom- 
mendations of the sample card. 


Sample Card No. 1760—Direct Colors on 
Cotton Yarn. This card contains 122 dye- 
ings in two strengths on mercerized cotton 
yarn. According to the dye, the dyeings 
have been made in alkaline Glauber’s salt 
bath, neutral salt bath or in acetic acid salt 
bath. As auxiliaries, Ultravon W or Albatex 
PO are recommended. After-treatments are 
either the usual copper sulfate, chrome and 
copper or formaldehyde and acetic acid, or 
there may be an after-treatment with Lyofix 
DE or Sapamine KW. This later treat- 
ment is said to improve the fastness to 
water, wet pressing, finishing, sizing, per- 
spiration and acid cross dyeing. At the 
same time the material is made much softer 
to the touch. 

Sample Card No. 1770—Neolan Colors 
on Wool Yarn. This is a new edition of a 
former card with fashion shades on wool 
yarns, fast to light, washing, and perspira- 
tion. At the same time there are introduced 
the new types: Neolan Yellow 8GE, Neolan 
3ordeaux BE, Neolan Red RE and REG, 
whereby the series of E types, which rep- 
resent the best levelling colors, is greatly 
augmented. It is stated that a great variety 
of fashion shades and tones may be pro- 
duced by combinations of the Neolan colors, 
for the production of fast colors on knitting 
and carpet yarns, with such fastness prop- 
erties as are necessary for the best class of 
fabrics. A_ selection of Neolans may be 
made for the dyeing of yarns to stand a 
moderate fulling. Against the chrome mor- 
dant dyestuffs, the Neolans are said to 
have a simpler dyeing process, leave the 
goods with a softer handle and will pro- 
duce brighter shades. The carpet yarns 
shown have an especially good fastness to 
light and washing. Carpets made from them 
may be washed with warm water and soap, 
and they also resist a brushing with am- 
monia solution. These properties are nec- 
essary for the carpets and furnishings of 
ships, railroads and hotels, as well as the 
domestic household, because soiled places 
may be easily cleaned off by washing and 


brushing. The Neolan colors are also re- 


sistant to the Oriental carpet was) off 


caustic and chlorinated soda. 
Sample Card No. 1775—Acid Ali 
Colors on Wool Pieces. 


‘rine 
This card shows 
the wool dyestuffs of the Acid Alizarine 
Class having both fastness to light and 
brilliant shades. The card distinguishes be- 
tween the: dyestuffs dyeing level and ex- 
hausting with sulfuric acid, namely the 
Alizarine Fast Rubines, the Alizarine Sap- 
phire Blues and Alizarine Fast Violet R, 
and the brands dyeing with acetic acid and 
exhausting with sulfuric acid, as Alizarine 
Fast Blue types, and finally, dyestuffs ex- 
hausting with acetic acid only, as Alizarine 
Fast Greens. Dyestuffs of the first class 
may be combined with the best known 
members of the Kiton Fast series. Dyes of 
the Alizarine Fast Green class may be com- 
bined with Cloth Fast Colors or Chrome 
Fast Colors. 


@ TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN TEXAS 

Among the new units of the textile in- 
dustry which estab- 
lished in Texas are the following: Ingen- 
huett and Montague Company have estab- 


have recently been 


lished a mohair sorting business in Hous- 
ton with headquarters at the Manchester 
Terminal Warehouse. Eleven expert sort- 
ers were brought there from Boston. It 
is stated that, although 90 per cent of the 
nation’s mohair comes from Texas, pre- 
viously the sorting had been done exclu- 
sively in Boston and Philadelphia. In San 
Marcos the first commercial wool scouring 
B. and H. C. 
Rea. It is stated that more than 50,000 
pounds of 


plant has been opened by L. 


warehouse 
ready for working when the plant opened 
and it is expected that a million pounds or 
more will be handled this season. The com- 
pany is known as the Cen-Tex Wool and 
Mohair Co. and will be formally dedicated 
on June 12th by Gov. W. Lee O’Daniel. 
It is also reported that the newly organ- 
ized West Texas Woolen Mills will build 
J. M: 


wool were in the 


a large woolen mill at Eldorado. 


Christian is to be manager. 


eCLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS € 


The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this column 
is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion. 
For all other types of advertisements—i.e., help wanted, machinery 
or supplies for sale—the rate is $5.00 per column inch or less 


per insertion. 


POSITION WANTED: Sales engineer with eight 
years’ experience in selling industrial automatic controls 
Write Box No. 243, American 
Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


and drying equipment. 
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POSITION WANTED: Chemist. 


and capable. 
testing, soaking 


Ambitious, reliable 


Well-rounded experience in hosiery field; 
g, throwing, knitting, dyeing and finishing. 
Young; married, college education. 
Write Box No. 248, American Dyestuff Reporter, 440 


Excellent references. 


Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


details in first 


letter. 
Dvestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave.. New Yerk, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED: Textile school graduate, 24, 
two years all-around mill experience, desires minor exect- 
tive position in South America. 


I will submit complete 


Write Box No. 249, 


American 
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